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those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cest to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions m°ney to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres, Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. €., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie thet binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 


property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 


women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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FULL GROWTH. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
HEN a child comes into the world, 
it appears to have no idea of anything 
but eating. It has a clear instinct for that im- 
mediately; and for several years that is the 
main business of existence. What shall we 
think of such a state? Is it wrong that the 
little creature should be a mere animal? Shall 
we call it gluttonous and brutish, and imagine 
the Lord is displeased with it? I think not. 
In order to understand the divine plan in re- 
gard to the development of human beings, we 
must consider a child in that state as in embryo 
—not yet born; it is only a presage of what is 
to come, if it is well begun. The Lord values 
the child not for its present existence and state, 
but in reference to its subsequent growth and 
productiveness. 


When a kernel of corn is planted, its first 
operation is to throw out its roots and seek 
nourishment from whatever comes in its way. 
If the process were to stop there, it would be 
a useless thing; but it is planted and culti- 
vated with care, because it is expected, after 
it has established its connection with the 
ground so as to feed itself plentifully, that it 
will “ put forth the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear.” Looking at the 
whole process, we are pleased with the initial 
state, though in itself considered it is a kind 
of gluttony. So with infancy, though by itself 
mere animalism, it is yet the germ which is to 
grow into the man. 

There are three stages after infancy in hu- 
man growth, which seem to me to be quite dis- 
tinct, and to correspond substantially to the 
three after-stages of the plant, viz., “ first the 
blade ; then the ear; after that the full corn in 
the ear.” In other words, as the plant begins by 
establishing the nutrimental process and has 
three growths beyond that, so in the case of 
human beings, from the stage of mere eating 
infancy to a perfect man, we may distinguish 
three distinct stages of development. In tracing 
these stages allowance must be made for the 
lapping of one stage on to another, and for ex- 
ceptional precocities or failures in the several 
periods of growth. The theory I am about to 
propose holds good only on the large scale and 
in a general way. 


The next stage after infancy is what may be 
termed the period of friendship or general com- 
panionship. This companionship is based 
chiefly on the general physical relations of 
children and has no reference to sex. Boys 
even prefer the companionship of boys, and 
girls that of girls. From infancy till children 
are ten or twelve years of age, their attractions 
run almost entirely toward persons of their own 
sex, who can be their best companions in 
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sport. This is the next stage above eating, 
and it is to be observed that it is really an im- 
portant advance. Brutes can hardly be said 
to ever rise into this second stage. An infant 
and a calf begin the world alike, both with 
hungry mouths ; but the calf never gets beyond 
that. Doubtless there are traces of friendship 
among animals, yet every body can see that 
eating and drinking is the main business of life 
with them all their days. But a boy of seven 
or eight has got beyond that ; he will go without 
eating to slide down hill with his companions. 
The third stage is from the age of twelve to 
fifteen, when a higher social instinct is awak- 
ened and the attraction of the sexes commen- 
ces. This may be called the period of love. 
It is quite distinct from the period in which our 
companions are of the same sex. The passion 
for fellowship with the opposite sex will again 
be found to be a positive advance on the pre- 
vious stage, in which fellowship was based prin- 
cipally on animal sympathy. In this third 
period the faculty of sympathy becomes in some 
sense spiritual. It ismagnetic. It is not found- 
ed chiefly on the animal part, but on the in- 
ner life. Love between the sexes is a mystery 
of the heart. Every one who has experienced 
it, knows that it is something more than being 
fond of one another because both are interested 
in the same pursuits. There is an actual ming- 
ling of life with life—of heart with heart. ‘This 
is indeed a great advance on the previous stage. 
Still the question may be asked as in the be- 
ginning: Is this the true state? Is God pleased 
with human beings when they have arrived at 
this stage of growth? Is the expected corn in it? 
We justified the stage of eating and drinking, 
because we were expecting something better to 
grow from it; so we accepted the stage of 
friendship as the necessary prelude to that of 
love: and now on faithful reflection we must 
say that this third development is no more the 
real object for which God planted the seed, 
than were the previous growths. The third 
stage is one which we recognize as necessary 
for the growth of the plant ; but if the growth 
should stop there, there would be no harvest. 


We come now to a fourth stage, which may 
be called the period of religion. My theory is 
that in the intention of nature and of God it 
is just as much a matter of course that after 
the love-stage, the period of religion should 
follow, as that the previous stages should come 
in their succession. If nature had its course, 
I hold that somewhere between the ages of 
thirteen and twenty all human beings would 
become religious. That would be the natural 
growth of the plant. Beginning with mere 
eating, the life expands and shoots forth its 
rootlets and branches, till it finds pleasure in 
general fellowship; after that its senses and 
faculties still further expand into the intense 
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magnetic affection between the sexes; and 
finally, its natural growth unchecked would end 
in the great spiritual affinity for God. We 
admit that it is natural for man, at a certain 
period, to fall in love with woman; and we 
affirm that it is just as natural that he should 
finally fall in love with God. 

This view of human growth I am fond of 
putting before young men and women. While 
on the one hand, we should not quarrel with 
them for passing through and enjoying the first, 
second and third stages, on the other, they 
should not quarrel with us for wishing to help 
them through into the fourth. 

According to the husbandman’s care will be 
the success of his fruit and harvest. If corn 
is planted and left to grow among weeds, it will 
spindle up and fail to bring forth anything of 
much value. All degrees of care may be 
bestowed upon it, producing all degrees of 
fruitfulness. So human beings may grow up 
in a state so wild and weedy that the fourth 
stage will scarcely manifest itself at all. And 
then people may begin to think, because they 
do not generally see the full corn, that it is 
unnatural for it tocome. That is the way of 
the world. Men give up expecting ears, and 
see nothing more in human nature than green 
Sodder. 

I expect that in the best state of society, 
such as Christ will finally establish in the world, 
the home influences, the true nurture of fath- 
ers and mothers, in the heavens and below the 
heavens, will reach down through all these 
stages. Just as friendship grows out of the 
eating stage, and love out of friendship, so 
will religion grow out of love, and God sill 
secure his harvest with perfect certainty. 

This is a good subject for meditation, and 
turns many ways. I recommend very heartily 
and earnestly to our young people that they give 
no quarter to the idea that they are to be noth- 
ing more than green fodder; but that they és- 
tablish their ambition for a fud/ growth. A 
person who goes no further than love, but stops 
there, is a failure. 

There must be restraint and a disagreeable 
state of things to a certain extent, in all the 
three first stages. Any one can see in the case 
of an infant, that it is in no condition to take 
care of itself, and must be under guardianship. 
It is just as necessary in each of the two suc- 
ceeding stages. that persons should be under 
the care of others. And it is only when they 
reach the fourth stage, and become spiritual 
beings that they are prepared for absolute 
freedom. 

Therefore I should say that human beings 
are not really born till they come into fellow- 
ship with God; they should be considered in 
embryo, till their religious character is devel- 
oped. Christ says: “Except a man be born 
again, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven.” It would be equally appropriate to 
say we are not born at all, till we reach the 
religious stage. In an important sense we may 
deny that we were born when we were babes, 
and say that becoming children of God is our 
real birth. So we may consider those who fail 
of becoming religious, as s#i/-born. 


Cheerfulness is diffusive—it shines for others ; 
melancholy begs for ztse/f. 





DR. TALMAGE’S LAY COLLEGE IN 
BROOKLYN. 





UDGING from what the New York press says 
about Dr. Talmage’s Lay College, it would seem 
that it is somewhat after the pattern of Spurgeon’s 
Lay College of London. The College was opened 
lately in connection with the Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
and was an event of considerable importance as it 
introduces into the clerical field an wxordained min- 
istry, as it might be called, to do ministerial work. 
The founder of the institution, Dr. Talmage, dis- 
coursed as follows in the opening address: 


The Tabernacle Lay College has ceased to be an 
experiment. As the prophet Amos declared, the 
ploughman has overtaken the reaper. Only two 
years old, the Institution has had six hundred stu- 
dents under drill; has supported twenty-six lay- 
preaching stations, some in this city, some in ad- 
joining cities, in garrets, in cellars, in the rooms of 
confirmed invalids ; and places which were devoted 
to sin have been turned into places of prayer and 
salvation. Some of our students have become Bi- 
ble readers ; some have enlisted in Sabbath-school 
work; some have become missionaries in other 
cities. One of our men, with no religious educa- 
tion save that which he received here, has charge 
of six churches in the more scattered parts of Iowa ; 
and a letter, a few days ago, announces that great 
blessing has attended his labors. One of our men, 
last summer, spent his time in preaching in Scot- 
land and England, to multitudes made up of all 
classes of people. More than all, the whole Christ- 
ian Church has felt the especial movement, and has, 
by it, been led to discuss, as never before, the im- 
portance of having our laymen enlisted in Christ- 
ian work; and the lectures delivered here by the 
leading men of all denominations have been read 
throughout this country and Britain. We propose 
to do for laymen what the Theological Seminaries 
do for the clergy, save giving them the dead lan- 
guages. Men are drilled in the art of religious ad- 
dress. If they whine in their exhortations, we 
show them how to drop the nasal. If they speak 
too long, we teach them the surgical operation by 
which their prayers and addresses may be cut into 
four or five pieces, saving the surplus for some 
other time. Weattempt the extermination of re- 
ligious bores. We try to make the knowledge im- 
parted, portable, so that our men can carry it with 
them, and not have to wait when battle opens, till 
they can run home and get their cartridge-box. The 
transformation, in some cases, has been marvelous, 
and dullest axes have been ground sharp. 

I was to-day in the woods, and I saw five or six 
hunters. They looked draggled almost to death. 
They had fine-looking guns, but no game. That 
is the case with multitudes of laymen. They have 
fine faculties, and all the gospel weapons in their 
hand, but they do not know how to shoot, and 
hence miss the mark. In this Institution we propose 
to teach them how to load, take aim, and fire. We 
open with a large roll of new students, some of 
them coming from the far West. We have added 
to our faculty some of the most eminent men of 
the country. When we get the Institution endow- 
ed we hope to have refectories for those who come 
from distant parts to get the advantages of the In- 
stitution. Our Lay College has sometimes been 
assaulted, but not so much as we would have liked ; 
for we have always noticed that a good Institution 
prospers in proportion as Satan assaults it. 

Very important services have been rendered our 
Institution by such men as Drs. McCosh and 
Prime, of the Presbyterian Church; Drs. Stevens 
and Crooks, of the Methodist Church ; Drs. Dow- 
ling and Fish, of the Baptist Church ; Dr. Ormis- 
ton, of the Reformed Church, and distinguished 
laymen such as Wm. E. Dodge, Geo. H. Stewart, 
and D. L. Moody. 


From Dr. Duryea’s address, on the same oc- 
casion, we select the following : 


We have in these times associated preaching 
with a sacred place, a congregation of worshipers, 
a peculiarly constructed arrangement which is 
called a pulpit. It has been thought that unless 
ona Sunday, in connection with public worship 
and upon a raised pulpit, a man lifts his voice, 
he is not preaching. The pulpit was the invention 
of an age far later than that of the first preaching, 
and, let me add with emphasis, the first triumphs 
of the gospel. It was when preaching had ceased 
to be a living communication between the glowing 
mind and burning heart of the speaker, and had 
come to be a matter of rhetoric and elocution, that 





the sacred rostrum was invented and erected. (Ap- 
plause.) Our Lord could sit on the curbstone of a 
well and preach to one woman. And that was the 
method of the disciples. It is a method which 
must be continued until the end of time. It is not 
og & the first method, not only a grand method ; it 


is, beyond all denial, the dest method. 
* * * * * « 


We have studied creeds to some purpose, and have 
recited catechisms with good effect, but it seems at 
last we are sufficiently put on our guard by the doc- 
trinal basis which we have received against partial 
interpretation of Scripture and distortion of the truth 
by taking its parts out of their true proportions ; and 
we are prepared now to study the Jerson of Christand 
the work of Christ. The denominations are now 
leaving the old debating-grounds of theology, and 
are looking up toward the top of that mountain 
where the Lord stands transfigured and a voice is 
echoing out of heaven: “ This is my beloved Son, 
hear ye Him.” (Applause.) That is the sun which 
shall gather by its attraction all the errant orbs, 
and wheel them into their circuits until all heaven 
is filled with the harmony of their singing, “ The 
hand that made us is divine.” It is a good time to 
begin Christian work when the test of every man’s 
orthodoxy is, “What thinkest thou of Christ?” 

These extracts are sufficient to show the drift of 
the discourse: “That itis now the grand work 
of all believers to become acquainted with Jesus 
Christ.” This istrue; and it is a truth of equal, or 
greater importance, that believers should become 
acquainted with the men and women to whom 
Christ committed the treasures of the gospel. 
Not a word did Christ himself put on record. 
The meanings of words are liable to change. Rec- 
ords may be lost or tampered with. Even the 
things concerning Christ as a man among men, 
came to anend. But the experience of Christ, his 
faith, his Jove, his patience, his gentleness, his 
goodness, his victories, his fellowships and his 
communism, did not come to an end, but are to-day 
stronger and purer than ever. The disciples of 
Christ were told by their master to “tarry at Jeru- 
salem until they were endued with power from on 
high.” The Holy Ghost, or Spirit of truth in 
whose memory and life Christ’s experiences and 
victories were hid, was given to the disciples and 
through them to the world on the day of Pente- 
cost. From the day of Pentecost to the day of 
his Second Advent, a period of some forty years, 
Christ, in the person of the Holy Spirit, was iden- 
tifying himself with hundreds and thousands of 
men, women and children, working in them might- 
ily, as Paul expresses it, delivering them from evil 
and identifying them with good. And at his Sec- 
ond Coming, about A. D. 70, the organization of 
Christ’s communistic body, or Church, was per- 
fected in the New Jerusalem. It is that living, 
mighty Phalanx of which Christ is the center and 
Paul his Chief Secretary, that the progressive 
churches of the Talmage school will do well to 
study, if they would know Christ as he is to-day, 
and as he has been for the past eighteen hundred 
years in his work of preparing through civilization, 
his dlood-bought humanity, for the Kingdom of 
God on earth. G. C. 


ORGANIZED CHARITIES. 





DEAR CIRCULAR:—The “House of Refuge,” 
of which I gave a brief sketch in my last, is only 
one among the many benevolent institutions in this 
metropolis ; and, probably there is no city in the 
world where organizations for philanthropic pur- 
poses are more numerous. Standing at the head 
of the list of Christian céoperative work, may be 
placed the “New York City Mission and Tract 
Society, which was organized in 1827, and reorganiz- 
ed under the present title in 1866. The original 
city Tract Society is remembered with much affec- 
tion by those who were associated with it in the 
old revival times of 1830 to 1835. The tracts dis- 
tributed in those days were written ina style so 
plain, laconic, yet persuasive, that one could hardly 
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be so indifferent to religious questions as to lay 
them down without first reading the short message 
they contained. Often, too, the appeai to the heart 
of the reader would be disguised in the attractive 
form of a story. Again, the tract distributers were 
usually young converts, of both sexes ; and rare, 
indeed, were the instances that a tract was refused, 
or the youthful distributer rudely treated. 


Many were the thrilling stories told, at the 
monthly meetings of the distributers and mis- 
sionaries, of remarkable conversions and reforma- 
tions resulting from these modest, silent, preachers 
as they were dropped from house to house. But 
too often the complaint of those volunteer work- 
ers was that little good could be accomplished by 
preaching repentance to human beings herding pro- 
miscuously in dark cellars and wretched abodes, 
with scarcely rags enough to cover their nakedness 
or food enough to keep soul and body together. 
But what could be done toward feeding and clothing 
so many outcasts as were found in some of the 
wards of the city? Many a tract-distributer and 
city-missionary sincerely hoped in those days, that 
the “age of miracles” had not passed, so that the 
scanty contributions of food and clothing might be 
multiplied a thousand fold. 

Christian people began to organize societies 
whose object it was to furnish clothing for destitute 
children, born of indigent, ignorant parents. It 
was soon found, however, that the work could not 
stop with clothing them; the poor waifs must be 
fed as well as clothed, and when fed and clothed 
they must be sent to school. Not wishing to 
lose the labor already bestowed upon the crude 
material, these societies had in hand, school-rooms 
were rented, and furnished with soup-kettles as 
wellas spelling-books. One meal aday of hot soup 
and bread was now promised to all children of the 
street that would attend the school regularly for a 
week. The school-rooms were soon found too 
small to accommodate all that came. So the bait 
that was used to entrap these little ones into the 
a-b-c-machine proved a decided success. 

These were the preliminary measures that finally 
led to the creation of permanent institutions in 
places where moral filth and vagabondism inevita- 
bly drifted; such is the ‘“‘House of Industry,” 
located at the “Five Points.” But the Christian 
missionary-work did not limit itself to the lowest 
and most hopeless class of society. The virtuous 
poor offered a much more profitable field for the 
investment of men and money. The old world 
was invading the new; and Castle Garden became 
the reception-room where emigrants, by thousands, 
were daily introduced to their western home. And 
in this constant influx, the superintendent, and 
other officers of the “city missions,” saw before 
them a great field for labor—not as religious work- 
ers only, but as philanthropists and civilizers. 
But the necessary improvement and agencies for 
establishing schools, work-shops and churches 
were needed. To meet this want, the City Tract 
Society, some seven years ago, reorganized itself 
as already stated, under the guiding genius of its 
superintendent, Geo. J. Mingins, broadened its 
platform, simplified its creed, and in many other 
ways did much to divest itself of useless sectarian 
bonds and cumbersome formulas. This rejuvena- 
ted society has its Sunday-schools, its day-schools 
and its industrial schools, and now it has added its 
chapels or creedless churches. 

The practical business-like way which the “ City 
Mission” does its work of civilization, is worthy 
of imitation by workers among the more favored 
citizens. With its forty missionaries of both sexes, 
and as many daily meetings which they have in 
charge, something akin to a perpetual revival is 
carried on. 

I was present at one of their meetings in Water- 
street about a week ago. It was the house made 





famous a few years since by an account given of 
the conversion of one John Allen, who fell so low 
“from grace” that he never reappeared again in 
the religious ranks. The house in which he lived is 
still in the service of the City Missions, and the 
nightly meetings held there, are doing much good. 
If Allen proved a “bogus coin,” as they now call 
him, they have a genuine one in J. M., who was 
converted to Christ about four years ago. For 
years previously this fearless pugilist had been the 
terror of the street ; and so bad was his reputation, 
and so notorious his many deeds of violence, when 
under the influence of liquor—stealing goods from 
vessels and selling them again, that he earned the 
name of “wharf thief.” But being induced one 
evening to stop into the meeting then in session 
his heart which no body supposed the truth could 
ever reach, was touched by the earnest testimony of 
those who had found Christ. Then and there J. M. 
abandoned himself to the cause of religion with 
the same whole-heartedness that had characterized 
his devotion to vice and sensuality. It seemed a 
miracle, truly, said my informant, to see the stal- 
wart, defiant leader of the devil’s forces in that 
neighborhood, so suddenly struck down by that 
wonderful, unseen agency, the Spirit of Truth. 
J. M. confessed his many sins and turned at once 
from his evil ways. 

But the missionaries do not leave the new con- 
verts to go out and battle alone with the world they 
have left behind them, but take them by the hand 
and help them through the temptations that may 
beset their path. But the conversion of J. M. was 
only half the work in his case ; for Elizabeth D. 
a woman quite as wicked as himself, was his 
daily associate in the vices of that locality. No 
sooner, however, had J. M. come to himself in his 
new-found life in Christ, than he began his search 
for Elizabeth D., who had heard, in the meantime, 
of the marvelous change in her old companion in 
evil-doing. They met—and what a meeting! E. 
was in an agony of despair. “Jerry,” said she, as 
he approached her couch, “is there any hope for 
such a wretch as I? Will your God forgive my 
long catalogue of terrible sins?” “He certainly 
will,” said Jerry, “if you repent and forsake them.” 
They wept together, they prayed together, they 
resolved together, to abandon themselves to Christ 
as they had before to the devil and vice. Their 
resolutions were kept. I heard E. testify in this 
meeting to what God had done for her soul during 
the past four years. She had been saved froma 
life of infamy and a drunkard’s grave. I had no 
knowledge of her history then. After meeting I 
was introduced to her, and had I not heard her own 
confession, nothing in her queenly air, fine features, 
and intellectual countenance, would have suggested 
the life she had led. Truly, all things are possible 
with God. J. and E. are now employed as mis- 
sionaries by the City Missions, and by their zeal 
have won the confidence of all who know them. 

G. C. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 





I 


HEN our children lived in the wing of the 

old Mansion House several years ago they 
were more separated from the grown folks than 
they are now. During the winter of 1868 the plan 
was proposed of inviting them over to the Upper 
Sitting-Room every evening after supper (that was 
when we took supper at 6 o’clock), to spend an 
hour. with the adults. ‘For,’’ said one whose 
voice had weight, “ta home cannot be perfect 
without children—a mingling of all ages from the 
grandpapa down. There is not quite enough 
communication now between the family and the 
children. They are like the extremities, and if a 
good circulation is not kept up between them and 
the body, they will be cold. Let us have them all 
come up hefe every night after supper and get into 





a healthy relation with the family.” So the long 
winter evenings were made shorter by the lively 
addition of twenty-three happy children, who came 
bounding into the room at the hour of quarter-past 
six. The first night they were told to run and 
count the doors that opened into the sitting-room 
and on the corridor. Away they scampered, each 
eager to be the first to announce the true number. 
They soon returned with many conflicting reports, 
some having counted ten, some twenty, some 
eighty, one or two of the older ones gave the right 
number. twenty-eight—and one little boy made out 
that there were only three. Then Mr. C. who had 
them in charge, tinkled a little bell, when they all 
seated themselves on the settees that had been 
arranged for them. They would sit quietly for 
twenty minutes listening quite attentively to the 
words of the one that addressed them, until they 
were again allowed their freedom to run about. 
Sometimes Mr. C. after arranging them in a line 
according to their heights, put them through a 
brief military drill, after which they would march 
home very orderly. At other times he would let 
them march up into the corridor and sing to those 
below, one of their pretty ballads, as a farewell. 
Many of the talks given to the children at these 
gatherings were in the familiar conversational 
style, and are yet on record: we propose to weave 
some of them into a serial, culling from the best. 
Mrs. S., one of the first who addressed them, spoke 
on Christmas evening, as follows: 

“Children, I am going to tell you something 
about Providence to-night. Perhaps you do not all 
of you know what I mean by Providence, but I will 
try to make you understand. One of you say there 
is a city called Providence, but that is not the Prov- 
idence I mean. You have all seen a little baby, 
have’nt you? [ This would be an odd question to 
our children now-a-days!] You saw Deming, 
didn’t you, when he was a very little baby, before 
he could hardly open his eyes? He was very help- 
less then. He could not hold up his head or turn 
himself over; he would lie on the pillow and 
sleep till he was hungry and then all he could do 
was to cry. _He did not know his mother ; he did 
not know how much she loved him, and how closely 
she watched over him all the time. If a gypsy had 
come along and carried him off he would not have 
known it, and if she had dropped him in the snow 
he could not have helped himself. But after he 
had grown awhile he could open his eyes and look 
around, and then he saw that somebody was taking 
care of him. He began to know his mother, and 
when he saw her loving face he would laugh. He 
found she would feed him when he was hungry, and 
when he was tired of lying she would take him up 
and carry him to the window, and show him many 
new things. When he was big enough to run alone 
she watched that he did not fall down stairs, or go 
too near the stove. She was all the time looking 
out for him to keep him from harm and make him 
happy. As he grew older still she sometimes had 
to correct him. He did not think it was very nice 
then I’ll warrant you; when he gets to be as old as 
you are he will see that she corrected him because 
she loved him, and was watching for his good. 
Well, his mother was his good providence. 


“ But you think, I suppose, when you grow up to 
be as old as I am, you won’t need any body to take 
care of you; but you w7// need somebody to take 
care of you then just as much as you do now. We 
need some one to make the sun shine and to make 
it rain. Nothing would grow without the sun and 
the rain. The older folks need somebody to take 
care of them just as much as you children do, and 
we find out that somebody is looking out for us all 
of the time. 

“Where does the coal come from that we burn?” 

Children.—¥ rom the coal mines. 

Mr. S—Well, somebody laid it up—stored it 
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there a great many years ago. The oil that we 
burn in our lamps, where does that come from ? 

Children.—F rom wells—in the ground. 

Mr. S.—Somebody hid the oil in the ground for 
us long, long ago. The water that we use to cook 
and wash with, and to drink, comes from springs 
over inthe Park. We could not doany thing with- 
out water. Somebody made those springs over 
there before we came here to live, on purpose 
for us so that we might have water. That is what 
I mean by Providence. Whoever it was that 
stored up coal for us to use, and made the oil for 
our lamps, and the springs of water for our drink, 
—that was Providence, that was God. 

“To-morrow night I will tell you more about 
Providence, to show you that there is somebody 
who takes care of us grown folks too.” 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Harner M. Wornen, EDITOR. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1873. 


SUBFECT FOR A BOOK. 





E remember a series of stories published some 

years ago, entitled, Three Experiments in Liv- 
ing, viz.: Living Within your Means, Living up 
to your Means, and Living Beyond your Means. 
We would suggest for the consideration of some 
ready writer, the following as a subject for a simi- 
lar series: Three Positions of Editors, Ministers 
and others in Public life, viz., Behind the Times, Up 
with the Times, and Ahead of the Times. We 
offer also the following as a sketch of the philoso- 
phy which might be developed in the proposed 
work : 

The progress of society, like that of a wagon, 
or any other body, implies active and passive move- 
ment ; 2. ¢., the movement of the propelling force, 
and the movement of the article propelled. The 
masses of mankind are moving forward in what is 
called the “progress of the age ;’’ but their move- 
ment is in a great measure passive, like that of a 
raft in a river. The moving force, if the prog- 
ress is real and toward the kingdom of heaven, 
must be the spirit of Christ and the invisible 
church. This is a steam-tug hitched to the raft. 
Let us call the moving force the Aropellor, and the 
masses moved the profel/ee. Now it is evident that 
this analysis of progress requires not merely the 
usual distinction of progressives from conserva- 
tives, but also the subdivision of progressives into 
two sorts, viz., those who are attached to the pro- 
pellor, and those who are attached to the propellee. 
In other words those who move along wth the 
masses are progressives, but they are altogether a 
different sort from those who work forward of the 
masses, in connection with the tugging force. 

We define, then, the three positions named above, 
thus: Tobe behind the times is to sympathize 
neither with the propellee nor with the propellor. 
To be up with the times is to sympathize with the 
propellee. To be ahead of the times is to sympa- 
thize with the propellor. 

From this classification we might branch out into 
very interesting inquiries ; as, for instance: Which 
of the three positions is most eligible for easy, good- 
natured people, that want to enjoy life with the 
least trouble ? We should take the ground that to 
be fairly up with the times is preferable to any other 
position for those who wish to be lazy. To be lag- 
ging and holding back behind, like the boy holding 
on to the tail of a wagon, is hard work; and to be 
tugging ahead, like the horse, is hard work ; but to 
just sit on the seat, and go along with the wagon, 
is easy and pleasant. 


Then the question might arise, whether the 





popularity of progressive editors, ministers, etc., as 
indicated by their subscription lists, congregations, 
etc., is a sign of their sympathy with the propellor 
or with the propellee. And again, we might inquire 
whether, on the whole, and in view of ultimate, 
eternal results, it is best to be behind the times, or 
up with the times, or ahead of the times. But we 
leave these and many other suggestions of this 
fruitful subject to the labors of the aforesaid ready 
writer. #,* 


SPIRITUALISM TURNED OUT OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 





a the signs and incidents of the great 
battle which is going on between Positivism 
and Spiritualism, we notice with interest a commu- 
nication in the 1. V. Tribune, of last week, from 
Hon. Robert Dale Owen, in which he gives the 
public an account of a transaction between a spir- 
itualist and the Patent Office at Washington, which 
furnishes an extraordinary illustration of the ab- 
surdity of Government officials assuming the charge 
of spiritual affairs, and seeking to become bishops 
instead of clerks. 


The facts as given by Mr. Owen are, that Gen. 
Lippitt applied for a patent on a “ Psychic Stand 
and Detector,” a machine designed to protect the 
public against imposition by fraudulent spiritualistic 
mediums ; but his application was refused. The 
Patent examiner admitted that the device was 
novel, but strenuously persisted in a refusal on the 
ground that “the Office cannot concede the truth 
of spiritualism ; as, though individual scientists may 
have given the phenomena some attention, scien- 
tific men as a body or in any great numbers have 
never conceded their reality. * * * * The Of- 
fice is disposed to believe that as a game-table or 
means of amusement the device might be more fa- 
vorably viewed, but all allusion to the use of the 
device by mediums should be avoided:” and the 
rejection is based also on the “tendency of spir- 
itualistic experiments to the production of injuri- 
ous results to society.” Gen. Lippit in his replies 
asserts the importance of his invention, rejects the 
proposal to have it regarded as a toy, sends the re- 
quired fee, and appeals to the Board of Patent 
Commissioners ; and so the matter stands. 


Mr. Owen lashes the incognito “sub” of the 
Patent-office severely; and against the few scientists 
without whose endorsement the office fears to move, 
he cites the millions of persons throughout the 
civilized world who regard the power to communi- 
cate with departed spirits as the most effectual 
check to the materialism of the age. In answer to 
the allegation of “ injurious effects on society,” he 
quotes the Evangelical Alliance, who “ deeply de- 
plored the increase and wide range of materialism,” 
and sought means to arrest it. He also quotes 
from an official report on religious worship in Eng- 
land, and from Bishops and Professors in America, 
to testify to the alarming growth of infidelity, and 
says: “ NowI and millions more, lamenting this 
prevalent skepticism, and believing that there is no 
human inquiry so important as that touching a fu- 
ture state of existence, do not choose that a Patent- 
office examiner shall decide for us whether it is 
proper or not proper, in seeking assurance of a bet- 
ter world, to enter that experimental field where 
science has won all her triumphs ; nor yet whether, 
during our studies in that field, we shall or shall 
not take precautions against imposture.” He ex- 
presses the belief that ‘“ phenomenal proofs of a 
world to come would furnish to men of science and 
other skeptics who reject the gospel narratives, the 
very species of evidence that is necessary at present 
to change their damaging creeds.” On this last 
point Mr. Owen writes with much force and feeling, 
being himself a living witness to the power of Spir- 
itualism as opposed to infidelity. A. E. 





MORE ABOUT THE COMMUNITY. 





HE Madison Observer, published at Morrisville 
our county seat, referring to the late eccelesi- 
astical demonstrations against the O. C. says: 

“It is a significant fact, that nearly all the op- 
pugnation to the Community originates in remote 
localities and among those who probably have but 
little if any knowledge of its operations except 
what they may have derived from others. Among 
those who know them best, the members of the 
Community are esteemed for their singularly cor- 
rect deportment in all their business relations, as 
well as for good citizenship. In their social theo- 
ries, they profess to act conscientiously, and claim 
that the Bible justifies their course, both by pre- 
cept and example. They make no offensive parade 
of their particular views, nor seek to make prose- 
lytes to them. Probably their theories are no more 
obnoxious to public sentiment than are those of 
the Shakers and other voluntary Associations, 
whom no one thinks of molesting. 

‘“‘ Whenever occasion requires it, Madison county, 
through her judicial tribunals, is abundantly able 
to protect the moral and social interests of its peo- 
ple, without the intervention of outside synods or 
conferences. If the Oneida Community, or any 
other institution or organization within its borders, 
is a ‘‘nuisance” or detrimental to the welfare of 
the county, we doubt not our constituted authori- 
ties will not be backward in applying the proper 
remedy, even though they are not prompted thereto 
by committees representing ecclesiastical associa- 
tions.” 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 
Nov. 17.—Sleighing this morning. 
—We are glad to see again the pleasant face of 
our old friend J. J. Franks, of Jersey City. 


—L. H. B. got his rose bushes nicely covered 
just in time for the snow-storm of the 13th. 


—Amateur sportsmen are occasionally seen re- 
turning from the forest with a brace of partridges 
in hand. 

—The newly-adopted custom of having the news 
of the daily papers reported in a concise and rapid 
manner is very popular, adding spice and variety to 
the meeting-hour. 

—The “Story of Heinrich Stilling’s Wander- 
ings” draws a good house at the reading hour. 
The quaint simplicity and minuteness of the narra- 
tive are very charming. 

—‘“ Twelve sheep strayed or stolen,” reports the 
farm-superintendent. Posters have been issued 
and men have been searching for a number of 
days ; yet no trace of them can be found. The 
sheep are half-bloods, valued at eight dollars each. 


—Another call in a late meeting for louder talk- 
ing. ‘Line upon line and precept upon precept” 
are required to keep up the standard in this mat- 
ter. After each exhortation there is improvement 
for awhile ; but soon the voices drop to the conver- 
sational tone and things are as bad as ever. Each 
speaker should pitch his voice as though address- 
ing the person farthest removed from him in the 
room. One who has been much troubled to hear 
remarked: “I don’t wish to have people talk for my 
ears—that would be selfish ; but my impression is 
and always has been, that the general tone and in- 
tonation of the speakers in our meetings is too low 
for healthy ears, and that there is considerable 
trouble on the part of many in hearing what is said 
on the opposite side of the Hall. I don’t knowas it 
is possible to change habits in this respect, but it 
is certainly very desirable. If my difficulty about 
hearing should eventually lead to improvement in 
this matter I should consider the trouble I have 
had, a good investment and well worth its cost.” 
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—A traveler to Joppa has often a story to tell 
on his return home. On his last trip there was a 
handsome, well-dressed young woman in the cars 
who had in her arms an infant, not old enough to 
walk, but quite old enough to be ugly. The little 
fellow had the complete mastery of his mother and 
exercised his tyranny continually. He made her 
walk the car with him until she looked as though 
she would drop to the floor with fatigue; but if 
she stopped for a moment he would scream and 
throw himself about until she started on again. 
The poor mother looked so pale and worn that it 
was pitiful to see her. She had no idea what- 
ever of controlling him; she would threaten to 
punish him in various ways; but she didn’t do 
it, and the child knew she wouldn’t. If our travel- 
er had felt a little bolder he would have offered to 
take the boy and subdue a little of the “irrpressi- 
bleness ” which was making such an abject slave of 
his mother ; but he modestly forbore. 


Tone (to Effie who is brushing her hair).—Why 
Effie, what is that great scar on your head ? 

Effie —That? O, it’s where my brother cut me 
with an ax when we were children. We were play- 
ing out by the wood-pile. He tried to split a stick 
with an ax, and I suppose I got in his way. The 
wound almost killed me ; but the scar is fortunately 
covered by my hair so that people seldom notice it. 

Hope.—How many accidents of that kind happen 
among children in ordinary society! My brother 
cut off my little sister’s thumb when they were 
playing one time with an ax before they were old 
enough to take care of themselves. 

Ev:lvn.—Look at this ugly scar on my forefinger! 
Mother was chopping some meat one day for mince- 
pies. She went into another room fora few min- 
utes, and while she was gone I climbed up to the 
bowl and seized the knife. Almost the first thing 
I did was to cut this finger so that it only hung by 
the skin on the under side. The bone grew to- 
gether nicely so that I didn’t lose the finger, but 
poor mother was dreadfully frightened. 

Zaire.—1 have a smill scar here on my forehead 
which was caused by rolling down two flights ot 
stairs when I was four years old. It was a rainy day 
and we girls and boys had been chasing each other 
round the big chimney inthe garret. The stairs 
were near by, and becoming dizzy I pitched down. 
I started for the next flight, but my head being still 
unsteady I rolled down that also, and was picked 
up on the landing and carried into grandmother’s 
room, where I remember I was dosed with sage tea, 
treated to prunes, figs, and other dainties, and most 
indulgently petted all the afternoon. 

Rachel——When 1 was four or five years old I 
was running about one washing-day and tumbled 
into a tub of scalding water. I went in head first 
and my hair all came off. I was not otherwise 
seriously hurt, but mother had to take care of me 
for a long time before I fairly recovered. 

Pauline.—Mrs. H. told me the other day that she 
lost a darling boy when only two or three years old 
by his pulling a boiling tea-kettle upon himself when 
playing alone in the kitchen. He was frightfully 
scalded and died in great agony. 

Zone.—Dreadful! How often we hear of children 
being lost! Did you know about the case that oc- 
curred last week near Taberg? A girl fourteen 
years old and her little brother only five were 
missed. All the neighborhood was aroused and 
many men searched in vain for hours. The next 
day the children were found several miles from 
home in a wooded swamp. The night had been a 
cold one and the girl’s legs were partly frozen; 
but she held the boy unharmed in her lap. 

Lyra.—I noticed that there was something said 
in last week’s journal about our children not cry- 
ing much. I think one of the greatest reasons why 
they don’t is because they are so well taken care of 
that they don’t get hurt half as much as children 





ordinarily do. There has never been a serious ac- 
cident among them. Of course they get bumped 
occasionally ; but there is hardly one of them who 
has any idea how even a slight burn feels. 

Pauline —Sure enough! I never thought of 
that! Children generally have to shift for them- 
selves while their mothers are washing and iron- 
ing and getting dinner; but here the laundry is 
away in another building; so is the kitchen, and 
the children only visit those places with their guar- 
dians, so that it is impossible for them to fall into 
boiling water or get possession of dangerous tools. 

Zone.—Some folks think that babies must fall 
out of bed at least once before they are a year old, 
or not have ordinary gumption. But we are not so 
afraid of that result but that we take good care not 
to have them do it. They are almost ail in low 
beds, or so protected when in high beds that they 
cannot fall out. We believe in craniology to this 
extent at least, and don’t wish to have their intel- 
lect injured by unnecessary bumps. 

Lyra.—Do you suppose our children will be as 
smart as others are about taking care of them- 
selves by and by? Some think they ought to 
learn by sore experience, you know. 

Hope,—Pshaw! I think we need have no fear 
on that score. It’s a grand thing that our children 
have no scars or burns or mutilated fingers. How 
thankful I am for our children’s department ! 

All.—And 1; and I. 

[ Exeunt Omnes. 


—*C.,” who did not know that the Journalist 


had written the foregoing, dropped into our box the, 


following item which treats of a kindred theme. 
As both are from real life. we trust our readers will 
not consider them an infliction : 

A CHAT BETWEEN TWO GRANDMOTHERS AT 

oO. C. 

H.—If any one doubts whether a woman without 
babies of her own can love other folk’s children, I 
wish they could spend a day in the East Room and 
see Sarah and Chloe with their little brood around 
them. 

C.—So dol. If it is a miracle for a woman to 
love in such an unselfish way, then we have daily 
and hourly miracles among us. What mother ever 
gave more wise and loving care to her own petted 
darling, than Sarah and Chloe do to their wzve little 
two-year-olds. 

H.—Just watch Chloe for a while. See what a 
warm motherly kiss she gives this one on her knee, 
while another at her side pulls out her comb, and 
begins to comb her hair. How ready she is with a 
song or a story. What a way she has of getting 
up pretty plays, and teaching the little things to say 
their verses and rhymes. 

C.—And then listen to Sarah’s soothing voice 
when a childis vexed or hurt. She understands the 
art of smoothing down the ruffled temper and kiss- 
ing the finger to make it well. She watches over 
their dispositions, their health, their diet and their 
sleeping, with more than a mother’s care. 

#H{7—And Oh! their motherly arms and laps! 
When the lamps are lighted and the little ones 
begin to get tired and sleepy, you will often see 
them with a child on each knee, while a soothing 
story or song prepares them for bed. 

C.—Yes, and how the children love them! That 
shows it is no sham—no make-believe—on either 
side ; allis genuine. The other evening just at 
dusk I was sitting in the East Room when George 
W. came in full of glee from his visit to his mam- 
ma at the Villa. I took the little fellow on my lap, 
and in a grandmotherly way was listening to his 
prattle and asking him about his visit, when Miss 
Chloe came in. You should have seen how quick 
he got down from my lap and climbed into hers, 
and then what a hugging he gave her. Then he 
began to kiss her, to stroke her face with his hands, 
and lay his head on her bosorn repeating over and 


over these little expressions of love till I really 
thought Chloe was almost embarrassed. And I 
sitting there, I suppose according to the worldly 
sentiment in such cases, ought to have felt jealous 
and put out to see the little boy leave me for her, 
and give her so much love. 

H.—O, yes! selfish philoprogenitiveness would 
say you were robbed, and must feel almost indig- 
nant at Chloe, as if she had got the child’s heart 
away from you. 


C.—What nonsense, what pitiful nonsense this 
worldly sentiment of jealousy about love is! As 
if I were not richer, and the child richer and hap- 
pier every way for the love between him and Chloe, 
and between him and everybody else whether re- | 
lated by blood or not. 





NOTES OF AN EVENING MEETING. 


¥. H. N—What shall be done with ambition? 
That is an element which is much used in colleges by 
professors and teachers to goad their pupils forward ; 
but it is generally of the selfish sort—an ambition to ex- 
cel, that leads to rivalry and competition. Napoleon is 
perhaps the best example of this selfish, godless ambi- 
tion, which has been seen in modern times ; and his spir- 
it no doubt affects nearly all the enterprising men of 
this age. Ambition is a tremendous force. How shall 
we make good use of it? It is a legitimate thing, but it 
must be turned in the right direction. The best defini- 
tion which I can think of for true ambition is that it 
should be a purpose to be useful. This will not only 
lead to good deeds in one direction, but in all; it will 
lead one to be useful with his mind and heart, and, 
when fully developed, make us serviceable to God. 
This kind of ambition does not depend at all for suc- 
cess on rivalry; no matter how many are seeking to at- 
tain it, none will conflict with others, but all can be suc- 
cessful and happy. Selfish ambition inevitably causes 
misery; if one succeeds another is made miserable. 
As soon as this ambition to be useful takes possession of 
a man it will make him better in every way. It requires 
faith to start this ambition, faith to believe that there is 
a God, and that he rewards all good service. This am- 
bition is open to women as well as to men, and to those 
who have two talents as well as to those who have ten, 
Every one can be useful and a blessing to others—a 
blessing to the universe and to God. This ambition 
is quite different from the old New England work-spirit ; 
it will make us discriminate and appreciate the higher 
kinds of service ; it will make people see that they are 
often the most useful when they are simply mediums of 
a good spirit to those around them. It is a generic am- 
bition. Most ambitions lead one to desire to excel in 
some particular branch ; as for instance to be a good 
business man, musician or artist of some kind; but 
such are really trivial desires when compared with this 
generic ambition to be useful. 

W. H. W.—Christ taught this same ambition to his 
disciples. They strove among themselves who should 
be greatest, and were evidently tempted to rivalry; but 
Christ turned their attention to ‘this spirit of usefulness 
as the only sure road to greatness. He said, “If any 
man desire to be first, the same shall be last of all and 
servant of all.” 


H. F.S.—I suppose this ambition does not depend 
for satisfaction on a person’s being appreciated ; it does 
not necessarily require that the person to whom he is 
useful should recognize it. 


W. A. H.—Experience shows that such persons are 
always appreciated. Persons who really have an ambi- 
tion to be useful achieve the best success in the long 
run everywhere. 


¥. L. S.—This saying of Paul would apply here in an 
encouraging way: “ Knowing that whatsoever good thing 
any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord 
whether he be bond or free.” 

W. A. H.—This is a grand idea to instill into the 
minds of our children as they grow up. Let their par- 
ents and guardians teach them that the chief aim of 
their lives must be to be useful, 

V. C. N.—Christ himself said that he came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister. 





¥. B. H.—There seems to me to be two very different 
| spirits connected with these two kinds of ambitions. In 
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the Napoleonic ambition there is a sense of coldness and 
isolation : the more a man is distinguished the more iso- 
lated he becomes ; but in the true ambition the more 
successful a person is in serving others, the greater is 
the unity established between him and those whom he 
serves. The one leads in an outward direction toward 
coldness and isolation, the other in an inward direction 
toward love and happiness. There is a warm loving 
spirit about one who wishes to be useful, that a person 
who has ever so secret an ambition to be distinguished 
can never have. He turns something out of his heart 
which he can never get back as long as he cherishes 
false ambition. 

H. F S.—Selfish ambition is usually stimulated in 
every possible way. I remember hearing a great deal 
when I went to school about the possibility of my be- 
coming President of the United States. 

W. H. W.—I don’t see that this ambition to be useful 
circumscribes a man’s career at all. Everything that 
he can make help his usefulness is open to him, and 
that in reality opens the whole universe to him. 

W. A. H.—We may expect that God will meet us in 
any undertaking which we enter upon with this object 
in view; but we may be sure that he will not meet us if 
we undertake things in a selfish way, for the sake of 
distinction. This ambition is just what is needed in 
the matter of edification. 

W. H. W.—I think it is true that usefulness is a 
great secret of happiness. The consciousness that you 
are useful to others and to God affords one the highest 
happiness. “It is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
and usefulness certainly secures that blessing. 

5. B. H—TI am thankful for this definition of true 
ambition. It looked at first almost like a hopeless task 
to answer the question, What shall be done with the 
element of ambition? One might sit down and philoso- 
phize on the question a long time and not find a satis- 
factory answer; but the answer Mr. N. has given 
seems like an answer from God. Christ says, ‘ Herein 
is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall 
ye be my disciples.” 

W. A. H.—I am very anxious that all the young peo- 
ple should think on this question and see if the an- 
swer given is not a word in season to them. I know 
that some have trials on this very point: they have an 
ambition to excel in some particular thing; but I am 
sure they will never become strong and thoroughly hap- 
py here or anywhere else until this desire to be useful 
takes precedence of all other ambitions. I do not be- 
lieve there is any stable-mindedness without that. ; 

G. E. C.—This Napoleonic ambition often makes per- 
sons perfectly miserable. I read of a young man not 
long since who was studying music in one of the 
schools in Europe, and whose ambition was to become 
the best pianist. There were difficulties in the way ; 
others had more natural talent, than he had; and on 
finding his ambition was not to be realized he was so 
disappointed that he went and shot himself. That is of 
course an extreme case, but selfish ambition surely leads 
to misery. 

NV.—I do not see but that the ambition for usefulness 
is one that can be encouraged and cultivated with success 
in all classes from the youngest to the oldest; it can 
become the unitary ambition throughout every class of 
society. This can hardly be said of any other. Al- 
most all our ambitions are for things in respect to which 
persons have special genius. There are only a few who 
can be really and thoroughly successful in music or in 
any of the special professional branches; but I do not 
see why every one cannot be successful to his heart’s 
content in usefulness ; if he really gets an earnest am- 
bition for it and goes to work by prayer, I am sure he 
will be thoroughly successful. 


W. A. H.—It will not do for us to misuse this princi- 
ple by saying that we are useful by doing all we can with 
our hands, and that if we thus make good use of our 
time nothing more is required of us. That is not so; it 
is required of us to be useful in the best ways, and there 
are oftentimes far better ways than by mere manual ser- 
vice. 

N.—What we ought to seek and hope for is that a 
fire may be kindled in every heart in the Community, 
so that instead of there being only a faint desire to 
be usefu!, there will be an heroic ambition—an ambi- 
tion as strong (though exercised in a different direc- 
tion), as the ambition of Napoleon, The grace of God 





can make this whole Community burn with an ambition 
stronger than that of Napoleon—an ambition to be use- 
ful to God and man. While this ambition is one that 
all classes can take hold of, it is also capable of con- 
stant increase. Persons may discover from time to 
time new possibilities of usefulness, and those who have 
the feeblest beginning of this ambition will find them- 
selves in sympathy with those who have the strongest 
and best form of it. Paul expressed his ambition in 
that remarkable passage in the third chapter of Philip- 
pians: “I follow after, if that I may apprehend that 
for which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus.” But 
he recognized that others had not the same high pur- 
pose ; for while he says, “I press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus, ” 
he immediately adds, “If in anything ye be otherwise 
minded God shall reveal even this unto you.” He as- 
sumed that they had the same generic ambition, and 
that sooner or later it would become an ambition, like 
his own, to be all that God could make them. 


THE BROCTON COMMUNITY. 





BOUT fifty miles west from Buffalo, as the 

traveler follows the Lake Shore Railroad, 
and nine from Dunkirk, the western terminus of 
the New York and Erie railway, is the village of 
Brocton, a small country town with one or two 
steeples pricking upward into the sky, and having a 
sort of harmony with the dark and pointed hem- 
locks of the adjoining woodland. The “ Cross- 
Cut” railway here branches off southward, to 
climb over the hills to the head waters of the 
Alleghany, and take you straight on to the oil re- 
gions and Pittsburgh. Between the village and rail- 
way station, which are half a mile apart, and be- 
tween the station and the Lake, a mile and a-half 
distant, is the domain of the Brocton Community. 
That “Brotherhood” has, with a poetic feeling 
which seems to characterize it, named its home, “Sa- 
lem-on-Erie.” 

This body of land comprising nearly two thou- 
sand acres, is quite level, though somewhat diver- 
sified by patches of timber and ravines of no 
great depth. The soil is of a light character, like 
that of most hemlock lands, but owing to its near- 
ness to the Lake it is very free from late frosts, and 
especially desirable for vineyards. Of these the 
Community have many acres, besides more on lands 
belonging to them in Missouri. Grapes, hay and 
wine are the staple products for market; to these 
should be added nursery-stock and plants grown in 
green-houses. Scattered over this domain are the 
houses of the former inhabitants; these are now 
occupied by the Community. Living thus scattered 
it is not possible for the people to reap all the ad- 
vantages of association. It is their purpose, we 
believe, to build a unitary dwelling. 


At the railway station they keep a neat and 
tasteful eating-house with a small conservatory at- 
tached ; a bar for the sale of beer, cigars and wine—by 
the jug or glass, and a stand for grapes and berries 
in their season. Not far from the station is a small 
hotel; near this are the green-houses, and sur- 
rounding: all are the nurseries and ornamental 
grounds. A store has been opened for the sale of 
goods. A large wine-house and wine-cellar were 
built three years ago, and a steam-grist mill was 
put in operation last year. There is also a chapel. 

The leader of this movement is Thomas Lake 
Harris; born in England, but educated from his 
earliest years in this country; intended for the 
Baptist ministry, but became a Universalist preach- 
er and officiated in the pulpit now held by the Rev. 
E. H. Chapin; became a Spiritualist, and in con- 
nection with one Scott, undertook to found a 
Community at Mountain Cove, West Virginia, the 
failure of which is recorded in “ American Social- 
isms ;” became a Christian Spiritualist in contra- 
distinction from the Infidel Spiritualists; had a 
time of great darkness and-struggle, when he suc- 





ceeded in getting hold of Swedenborg’s “internal 
respiration ;” went to England, where he made 
friends (indeed, the Broctonians are largely Eng- 
lish), and received some presents in money which, 
we are told, he very much increased by an inspired 
speculation in stocks; collected his followers at 
Amenia, Duchess County, N. Y., where they had 
a mill and a national bank; and finally in 1868 he 
surprised the old residents of Brocton by getting 
hold of a dozen farms at one sudden stroke. Then 
followed a series of movements that remind us of 
the O. C. Old buildings were taken down and 
moved ; new ones were built and then drawn to 
other places ; vineyards were planted, to be dug 
up and set elsewhere. One year this Com- 
munity hired its labor done; the next it did its 
own work. It has always been a puzzle to its 
neighbors. 

The Broctonians believe in monogamic marriage 
such as Swedenborg saw in heaven; they believe 
that religion is the only basis of communism, but 
their Christianity seems a mixture of Universalism 
and Swedenborgianism; they believe in the in- 
spiration of their leader, and some of them bate 
their breaths when they mention “Mr. ’arris” ; 
they all work, partly from principle, and partly from 
the necessities of their situation, we judge, for they 
are mostly people of refinement; they are getting 
a name for honesty, civility and privacy. Their 
doctrines are to be found in the “Arcana of 
Christianity,” only two volumes of which have yet 
been published. From this work we learn that 
Mr. Harris aims to set up heavenly institutions 
on earth, and make a sort of model town-ship ; 
therefore marriage is not the temporary union of 
Swedenborgian affinity-hunters—it is the blessed 
marriage of the great seer. Of their “internal res- 
piration ” we can say nothing without experiment. 
From the description of it, it appears like the con- 
summation of love in the virgin breast, warming up 
the center of life and chasing away all chilliness 
from the extremities. 

The persons of weight and means whom Mr. 
Harris has drawn into his following are, Mr. J. A. 
Requa, a Southern gentleman of wealth and 
administrative ability who died in 1868 ; Lady Oli- 
phant, the widow of Sir Anthony Oliphant; her 
son Laurence Oliphant, M. P., attaché of English 
Embassies in the East, and author of two or three 
books on the countries he had visited ; and lastly, © 
Miss Waring, a sister of Geo. E. Waring, the dis- 
tinguished writer on farm matters, and once agri- 
tural engineer of the Central Park. She is said 
to have proved herself a good manager for her new 
associates. We have learned since writing the above 
that the Oliphants have withdrawn from the connec- 
tion. 

Of the Broctonians with their $200,000 in land, 
selling hay and grapes—the latter sometimes go for 
two cents a pound in that market—we can only say 
with a writer in the Mew Vork Sun: “It is gen- 
erally believed that the profits of their farming 
operations have nowhere reached legal interest on 
the investment.” Their eating-house is their best- 
paying property. Of their standing there and offer- 
ing the world beer and wine and cigars, while they 
themselves are reveling in the delights of an “in- 
ternal respiration,” we say it looks like a piece of 
bitter irony. In fact the Brocton Community is 
one of the many columns of Spiritualism which are 
converging against Positivism ; when that is over- 
thrown then will come the great fight. A. B. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 
A 
New York, Nov. 17, 1873- 
DEAR CIRCULAR :—Last Tuesday the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association began its second 
annual meeting in the hall of the Union League 
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Club, Dr. Stephen Smith, President of the New 
York Board of Health, acting as chairman. Lead- 
ing medical gentlemen from all parts of the 
Union were present. This Association was first 
organized in 1872. Its object is to advance sani- 
tary reform, and already it comprises in its mem- 
bership many of the most eminent physicians in 
the country. 

Dr. Smith in his address speaking of cholera 
and other epidemics, said that on the recent out- 
break of cholera the Executive Committee issued 
for general circulation an edition of four thousand 
copies of a memorandum embodying in simple lan- 
guage the latest information as to the best meth- 
ods of preventing the spread of cholera, and sent 
it to towns where this epidemic was prevailing or 
likely to prevail. Much good he thought had re- 
sulted therefrom. There never has been a time 
when the people were so alive to all subjects re. 
lating to the preservation of the public health. 
Sensational as the newspaper discussions have been 
on the subject, they have undoubtedly done a vast 
amount of good. The ability of the people to rid 
themselves of the great majority of the diseases 
that afflict them is in truth limited only by their 
will. True reforms cannot be established on the 
fears of the people, though fear may be a valua- 
ble element in arousing and fixing attention. We 
must seize the opportunity when public attention is 
aroused to inculcate sound practical truths. The 
principles of sanitary science are so plain and in- 
telligible that the humblest person can learn and 
practice them. The reward of the laborers in the 
field of preventive medicine is little more than a 
consciousness of having contributed to the life and 
happiness of their fellow men. 


Dr. Billings read a short paper on the necessity 
of a national medical library, such as is to be found 
in the British Museum and the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London and also in Paris. 


Mr. Beekman, who has lately returned from Eu- 
rope, said that a comparison of the hospitals in 
Europe with those in America is greatly in favor of 
our own. He believes it is no longer disputed on 
the other side of the Atlantic that the chances of 
recovery are greater in the most squalid tenement- 
house, and in the most badly ventilated cellar, than 
in the best ward of the best hospital in London or 
Paris. 

‘The President here read the names of new mem- 
bers of the Association, including Prof. Barnard, of 
Columbia College, Drs. Hanbury Smith and Conk- 
lin, and several gentlemen connected with the Board 
of Health, Detroit. 


In the afternoon session Dr. Nathan Allen of 
" Lowell, Mass., read a paper on the Law of Longev- 
ity, in which he said: “ Among the influences at 
work to produce changes in, or to undermine our 
bodily systems, the most powerful, perhaps, is 
heredity or the law of inheritance. This depends 
for a beneficent effect on a sound and healthy struc- 
ture, thus tending to prove the theory maintained, 
namely, that the law of longevity is a corollary to, 
or the natural offshoot of the law of propagation.” 
He considered M. Flourens’ theory as very defec- 
tive in not pointing out distinctly the great laws 
of health and life as based on physiology and ex- 
ternal nature. 

Dr. Edward Jarvis, of Dorchester, Mass., fol- 
lowed with a paper on “‘ The Power of the House- 
keeper over, and Responsibility for the Health of 
the Family.” This was quite an interesting paper, 
some of the chief points of which were, that the 
conversion of dead meats and bread into living 
organisms, brain and muscle, and the endowment 
of lifeless, motionless particles with the power of 
motion and sensation and intelligence and thought, 
must require an adaptation beyond the scope of 
chemistry and all the mechanics known to man. 
Nature provides the circulatory apparatus and the 





means for the conversion of food into blood and 
flesh, and does her part well; the rest, the selec- 
tion of the food and its preparation for the table, 
was left for ourselves to do. In our part of the 
work we have only one object, and this is to pro- 
vide the food which can be converted into living 
flesh ; and to make the best living flesh which 
shall be endowed with the largest quantity of vital 
force, the best muscle for action, the best nerves of 
sensation, and the best brain and thought and in- 
telligence. In this work assigned to us there is 
only one condition, and this is to prepare such food 
and make such mixtures in the kitchen, and have 
them cooked in such a way that they can most cer- 
tainly and most easily be converted into blood and 
ultimately into living flesh ; and in proportion as 
this condition is fulfilled life is meted out to those 
who eat. Here then comes in the responsibility of 
the purveyor who provides the materials that are 
to be eaten and the cook who prepares them. Ani- 
mal life is strong or weak, comfortable or painful, 
active or sluggish, enduring or shortened, accord- 
ing as it is supplied with proper food and nourish- 
ment. A wise farmer once said in his hearing: 
“You cannot get more out of a cow than you can 
put into her.” As a general rule the stomach is 
sound, and sufficiently strong to fulfill its appointed 
purposes. It can easily digest and convert into 
blood all the prepared material that is necessary 
for the support of the animal body, provided that 
it is judiciously selected and properly cooked; but 
if the food in its quality or quantity and its man- 
ner of preparation is unfit for the stomach, then 
the work of digestion is attended with difficulty 
and pain; it sometimes absorbs all the nervous 
energies of the system, and the sufferer is unfit for 
any other work, because the digestive process de- 
mands all the power of the nervous system. In 
this state we have headaches, are nervous and tor- 
pid, and do not seem to have ready possession of 
our faculties. A great responsibility devolves on 
the purveyor and the cook. The science of the 
kitchen is in a great degree the science of life. 
Of the multitude of cookery-books that have been 
written, few contain much that is valuable, and 
scarcely any of them teach the, way of adapting the 
food to the stomach or show ‘se way in which men 
and women may be best nouris'ed by the materials 
which nature provides and the market offers. The 
position of housekeeper then is a high and honor- 
able one. The housekeeper’s office_is a field for 
the exercise and display of talent, as high, if not 
higher, than most of the inventions of life demand. 
Woman is not a housekeeper by instinct or a cook 
by nature, any more than a man is a shoemaker or 
a carpenter by nature. Women are too apt to do 
this work as a matter of compulsion. 


The succeeding paper, on the “Physical and 
Moral Causes of Bad Health in American Wo- 
men,” was read by Dr. James E. Reeves, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. This was a lengthy and an exceed- 
ingly instructive paper. He said the condition of 
bad health requires no exact and scientific descrip- 
tion to make known its manifold sorrows, for its 
shadows are cast among all peoples and classes— 
the rich and poor, the young and the old, the ig- 
norant and the intelligent. All along life’s path- 
way, indeed, are to be seen the withered fruits of 
its avenging presence. Animal life is pre-construc- 
ted in harmony with the external world, and the 
laws governing its relation to and dependence upon 
inanimate matter can never be infringed without 
doing violence to the body insome manner. From 
a misapplication of the use of the physical agents. 
beneficently provided by the Father of the universe 
to give health and strength, the integrity of some 
organ is impaired, and the individual. if not wholly 
and immediately incapacitated from accustomed 
bodily and mental labor, soon becomes enfeebled, 
and the fair form wastes away from the penalty of 





personal folly. Natural heritage is almost as old 
as the human family. The Sacred Writings 
abound with examples of its recognition. His- 
torians and poets have alike, in both ancient and 
modern times, attributed personal and moral char- 
acteristics to parentage. Who has not heard the 
remark, “He is a chip of the old block!” That 
“like begets like,” is a law which everybody ac- 
cepts and understands as a matter of fact. It 
stands out so prominently in all the relations of 
life, its faithful illustrations are so familiar and con- 
stantly recurring, that the career of the child for 
good or evil, for intellect or imbecility, for refine- 
ment or vulgarity, for physical strength and sym- 
metry, for feebleness and deformity, for health or 
disease, may with much truth be written before its 
birth. Burns resembled his mother in features and 
general address; and from her he inherited that 
fondness for ballads and traditionary lore which 
was the germ of his subsequent poetical greatness. 
From his father he derived a robust constitution 
but an irritable temperament ; he was constitution- 
ally melancholy and hypochondriac. Lord Byron 
“strikingly combined in his own nature some of 


the very best and perhaps worst qualities that lie 
scattered through the various characters of his 
poudecennene—ihe generosity, the love of enter- 
prise, the high-mindedness of some of the better 
spirits of his race, with the irregular passions, the 
eccentricity and daring recklessness of the world’s 
opinion, that so much characterized others.” In 
the language of another, “itis the greatest part 
of our felicity to be well born; and it were happy 
for humanity if only such as are sound of body and 
mind should be oulleced to marry.” M. L. B. 





“THE OLD IS BETTER.” 





BY CARL SPENCER. 
The vaults of God are full of wine— 
Vintage of all the years in store ; 
Bring all your cups for Him to fill, 
And He will give them running o’er. 


Full of the sun His grapes have grown, 
Ask what thou wilt, the choice is wide, 
For joy is good, the angels’ food— 
And when He gives He will not chide. 
But whoso in His banquet-house, 
Hath drunk his costlier wine of pain— 
(Oh, sharp and sweet, for victors meet) 
He will not ask the new again ! 


THE NEWS. 

A dispatch from Aden says the Turkish Government 
has withdrawn its troops from the scene of the recent 
conflict in Arabia and that peace has been restored. 

Prof. Torell, of Upsala, Sweden, considers it probable 
that English may be adopted as a common scientific lan- 
guage, and has written his own late work in that tongue. 

A church in Norway near Bergen, capable of holding 
one thousand persons, is built entirely of papier-mache, 
rendered water-proof by being saturated with a chemi- 
cal mixture. 


The latest news from Ashantee received at the British 
War office, gives favorable accounts of the progress of 
the expedition, and strong hopes are expressed as to 
its final success. 

It is considered almost certain that the headings 
between the center and west shafts of the Hoosac 
tunnel will meet on Thanksgiving day. Less than 100 
feet now divide the headings. 


The trial of William M. Tweed for malfeasance in 
office, receiving bribes, and general corruption in the 
management of public affairs, has‘ended in a verdict of 
guilty on all the counts, two hundred and four in num- 
ber, and the accused was taken into custody by order of 
the court. 


M. De Lesseps, the engineer of the Suez canal, is vig- 
orously pushing his projected railroad from Orenburg 
to Peshawer, India, via Samarcand. He has lately ob- 
tained a passport from the Russian Government granting 
him and his son liberty to travel through the provinces 
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from Orenburg to Samarcand, in order to satisfy him- 
self and the inhabitants of Central Asia of the sound- 
ness of his great scheme. He is very sanguine of suc- 
cess and talks of having a railway from Orenburg to 
Samarcand completed and to open traffic within six 
years. 


The first heavy snow-storm of the season, the great 
“November Wave” from the Rocky Mountains, burst 
over the Middle and New England States on Tuesday. 
In the interior but comparatively little damage was done 
beyond the blockading of travel and the mails. But on 
the New England coast and off Newfoundland the dam- 
age to the coasting and fishing trade, is reported to be 
heavy, with loss of life. One noticeable feature of this 
storm was the great barometric wave which swept over 
the country in many localities the mercury indicated the 
lowest pressure observed since the discovery of Amer- 
ica, and was immediately followed by a sudden rise. 


The excitement in regard to the Virginius affair con- 
tinues unabated. War meetings in New York and 
other cities, and denunciations from pulpit and press have 
aroused the war feeling to fever heat and started a popu- 
lar clamor which apparently nothing will allay but an 
immediate recognition of Cuban independence or an- 
nexation to the United States. The U.S. Government 
while waiting for further particulars has been pushing 
its naval preparations at New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia with the utmost vigor, nights and Sundays. 
The flag-ship Worcester, 50 guns, with Rear Admiral 
Scott on board, left on Tuesday for Key West which will 
be used as a general rendezvous for the tleet operating 
against Cuba. Work has been suspended on the Span- 
ish iron-clad Arapiles, 3¢ guns, now undergoing repairs 
at the Brooklyn navy-yard. The monitors are rapidly 
fitting for service and departing for the Gulf, while 
immense quantities of war material are loading for 
the same destination. In answer to the demands of the 
Government, that the surviving members of the crew of 
the Virginius be at once set at liberty, and the official 
perpetrators of the massacre be delivered to the United 
States Government for trial, the Spanish Government 
replies that although the Spanish Cabinet is unanimous- 
ly in favor of a satisfactory and honorable settlement of 
the difficulty, they regard the maintenance of the integ- 
rity of the Spanish territory as essential. The London 
press seems to consider the annexation of Cuba to the 
United States as a foregone conclusion and suggest that 
considerations of policy and humanity would lead Eng- 
land to look with favor upon such a termination of the 
present difficulties. The President although very reti- 
cent as to the future action of the Government, is free 
to express his indignation at these Spanish atrocities 
and declares that the country will be satisfied with the 
recommendations which he is preparing to lay before 
Congress. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





HE CircuLar will always be sent to all who 

wish to receive it—as gladly to those who are 
unable to pay its nominal price as to those who in 
some degree voluntarily share with us the burden 
of its publication; but we earnestly desire that it 
should not go to any person who does not care 
to read it: and as it is probable that some have 
sent for it during the year from simple curiosity, 
or on the recommendation of friends, or for other 
reasons, who do not choose to longer receive it, we 
hereby give notice, as is our annual custom, that 
the CIRCULAR will be sent after Fanuary ist only 
to those who shall previously renew their subscrip- 
tions. Those who have prepaid for a term beyond 
January Ist, as wellas those who have quite recently 
applied for the paper, are of course excepted from 
this notification. This rule makes it necessary 
for many old subscribers and well-tried friends to 
write to us—even those to whom we might safely 
send the CIRCULAR, with the assurance that it 
would be appreciated. 

Our readers may rest assured that we are 
hearty in offering the CIRCULAR /ree/y, as hereto- 
fore, and that the discrimihation used in this no- 
tice is only such as seems to be necessary to protect 
us from needless expense. 





THE SNOW BIRD. 





Oh, the bird! the wee little thing, 

With plumage of blue, all over its wings ; 
Out in the snow-storm, cold and sleet, 
With bright little eyes and bare little feet, 

Skipping, 
Leaping, 
Flitting along, 
While it sings us its sweet little song. 


The birds without barn or storehouse are fed— 
Ah, see! it has found a small crumb of bread ; 
Its playmates have come to share with it now, 
Together they hop from bough to bough, 
Picking, 
Eating, 
Chirping along, 
Cheering us with their beautiful song. 


With what grace on pure white snow 
They gayly chatter, as they fly to and fro ; 
Up in the blue distance, receding in sight, 
They hail us again with perfect delight ; 
Talking, 
Dancing, 
Prattling along, 
Singing to us their same sweet song. 
May we too learn to be happy and gay 
As the birds in winter, as the flowers in May : 
Strive to do good in thought, word, and deed, 
Trusting in God, for all that we need, 
Hoping, 
Praying, 
Singing along, 
Our praise to him in a Christian song. 
—Mrs. L. Sumption. 


FUNNY. 





MR. ALONZO LEBARON HAVINGTON, 
of Salt Lake City, is evolving a stupendous com- 
mentary on certain prophetic Scriptures, in which 
he discovers plain and detailed descriptions of 
modern railroads with all their appurtenances. His 
eye however is mainly on one particular railroad, 
namely, the Union Pacitic, which he thinks is des- 
tined to transport all nations to the great Mormon 
center and is therefore specially signalized in proph- 
ecy. We might give many amusing specimens of 
his skill in finding railroad significances in the lan- 
guage of the prophets, as when he makes Isaiah refer 
to the whistle of the locomotive in the Ass spoken 
of inch. 5: 26, and when he insists that Ezekiel 
referred to passenger cars in his description of the 
living creatures that “ went every one strait for- 
ward * * * and ¢urned not when they went” (Ezek. 
I: 12), which he considers an allusion to the double- 
end construction, by which passenger cars can run 
either way without being turned round! But we 
must content ourselves, and we think our readers 
will be contented, with a single citation from the 
Salt Lake commentary. Referring to Ezekiel’s 
sublime vision of the cherubic machine in his Ist 
and roth chapters, Mr. Havington says, “It ap- 
pears from the 13th verse of the 1oth chapter, that 
some other one than the prophet saw the wheel 
first, and exclaimed or cried in his hearing, O [see 
here is a] wheel! Whereupon he goes and exam- 
ines it and tells us again in the loth verse of the 
Ist chapter that, “as for their appearance they had 
one likeness, [or were all alike, and were] as if 
a wheel had been in the midst of a wheel.” That 
is, they were like two wheels—one smaller than the 
other—being so placed or joined together (the 
largest on the inside, as they stand on the railroad 
track) that the rim of the largest one would form a 
flange to the smaller one. Now is not this de- 
scription as much like the wheels of a car as 
could reasonably be expected under the circum- 
stances?” 





Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS, 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, K] Ongrpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price. 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {[T] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’”” ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 
Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 


per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above; 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail vost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 
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